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ELIZABETH JAMES SAYS: 
Seclusion is the key word for this charming 9% acre estate. Yet it is 
within 5 minutes of New Hope. There is an 18th century stone and 
frame house embraced by rock formations and natural wooded setting. 
This setting is enhanced by beautiful plantings, including an exquisite 
Japanese garden. There are multi-level terraces from which to enjoy the 
panoramic view of Jericho Mountain and the large filtered pool. The 
house itself has a large living room with cathedral ceiling and fireplace, 
formal dining room, modern kitchen with pantry, a smaller sitting room 
with fireplace, powder room & bedroom and bath on the first floor. 
There is a master bedroom with fireplace, three other bedrooms and 
two baths on the second floor. Among the other buildings are a guest 
apartment over a three car garage. An exciting property. Offered at 


ብ" ELIZABETH JAMES 


COUNTRY REAL ESTATE 
Elizabeth James Professional Building 
794-7403 Route 202 and Street Road Lahaska, Pa. 


Home and income on the Delaware River. Beautiful stone and frame 
dwelling with many outstanding features. 2 story owner's residence: 
large living room with pointed stone wall fireplace, cathedral ceiling & 
balcony on 3 sides, kitchen & dining area, 3 bedrooms with private 
balcony, 3 full baths, recreation room & 3 car garage with room above 
for apartment. Income units presently rented are the doctor's suite with 
5 rooms & bath, and the 3 bedroom apartment. A boat house opening 
onto the river, the view from the balconies & terraces overlooking the 
river, and the beautiful landscaping make this a choice property. 


$179,500. 
parke 
wetherill 
associates, inc. 
realtors 


West State & Court Streets, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


(215) DI 3-6565 - 348-3508 


EXCLUSIVE 

There’s no other house like this one. Designed by Donald Hedges, a 
highly respected architect, it offers the ultimate in comfort and 
gracious country living. On the first floor are large entrance hall, living 
room with fireplace, dining room, breakfast area, ultra-modern kitchen, 
family room with built-in bar and fireplace and cathedral ceiling, den or 
office, powder room, laundry, plus a bedroom and bath. Upstairs are 
master bedroom with dressing room and bath plus two other bedrooms 
and a hall bath. Fully air-conditioned. Large screened-in porch opens to 
flagstone terrace overlooking the heated concrete pool (25 x 50). 
Surrounded by six and a half heavily wooded acres. A superb setting 
with complete privacy. Located in beautiful Solebury Township, this 
magnificent home is available now for $150,000. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 
S. Main Stree 348-3558 ሃ 


: am: 0 ia} 
CHARMING HOME 
with beautiful view of Jericho Valley from large screened deck. Mature 
trees and shrubs afford utmost privacy on partly wooded acre with 
swimming pool. Living room with Mercer tile fireplace, kitchen, pantry, 
large dining room, sunporch, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, storge attic, full 
basement with garage. Also a small masonry building. $47,750. 


Robert E. ሪኤሬ› 


REAL ESTATE, INC. 


72 E. State Street Doylestown, Pa. 348-9066 
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Editor: Sheila Martin 


Associate Editor: Alice Miller 
BRISTOL — Silver Lake Outdoor Education 
Center, 1006 Bath Road. Open Tues. thru 
Sunday 9 to 5 p.m. Monthly exhibit — Autumn 
colors, fall bird migrations. 

NEW HOPE — 48rd Annual Fall Art Exhibit at 
Phillips Mill, River Road Route 32, 1 to 2 mile 
north of New Hope. Daily and Sunday 1 to 5 


Historical Editor: H. Winthrup Blackburn 
Art Director: Carla Coutts 


Advertising: Joanne Rohr, Elizabeth Goehring, 


p.m. 

June Stefanelli UPPER BLACK EDDY — Ringing Rocks Riders 
will present a Horse Show beginning at 9 a.m. 
and continuing all day, to be held at the Bonnie 
Brae Farm, Bridgeton Hill. Admission $1.00, 
children under 12 free. Open Show, offering 15 
classes. 

WRIGHTSTOWN — The Bucks County 
Folksong Society will present an evening of 
FOLK MUSIC at the Wrightstown Friends 
Meeting House Recreation Room, Route 413 — 
7 p.m. FREE (If you play an instrument, bring 
it along.) 

DOYLESTOWN — Bucks County Antiques 
Dealers Association, Inc., presents 22nd Annual 
Antiques Show, at the Armory, Shewell 


Circulation: Doris Killough 


Contributing Editors: A. Russell Thomas, Sheila L. 
M. Broderick, Mary Price Lee, Dorothy A. McFerran 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 12,13,14 


Hampton Hill 


4 Avenue. Thursday and Friday Noon to 10 p.m. 


and Saturday Noon to 6 p.m. Admission $1.00. 


The Lost Ring Phoebe Taylor 6 Sales — Lunch available. 
Fallsington Day Clare Nelson 10 FALLSINGTON — ANNUAL OPEN HOUSE 
Headmaster With a Heart Charlotte Andersen 14 -i = ot ae p.m. ራት ገ” 58165, 
› › auction, crafts, luncheon, snack bar, etc. 
ee ar ae መዐ Dorothy A. McFerran 17 FESTIVAL OF THE FAR EAST — 11-4 — 
e King Necke easant f Visual and performing arts, oriental food; 
Jobn McDaniel 22 children’s displays, Bonsai exhibits. Solebury 
Rambling With Russ A. Russell Thomas 24 School, Phillips Mill Road, New Hope, Pa. 
Mercer Mile 26 18938. , 
Around Bucks County 29 NEWTOWN — Northampton Township 
B Friend Spela Marti 30 Anniversary Concert — 8 p.m. in the Council 
etween Prienas , eua Martin Rock High School Auditorium. “250 Years of 
Northampton Celebration 33 Memorable American Music,” with the Council 
Book Reviews 35 Rock Band and other musical groups. Free 


COVER: Fallsington Day . . . adapted from photo by 


Barry G. Price of Croydon. 
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“Fieldstone fireplace in east wing kitchen (1744), now the living room. 
Bake oven at left rear closed up 50 years ago.” 


Photos courtesy of Nate Silverstein, New York 


e celebration of the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of Northampton Township, one of the 
largest in the county, is underway with a series of 
events continuing through December 14 — the actual 
250th anniversary date. 

In 1722, when 21 men of English and Dutch 
descent petitioned the Bucks County Court, then 
sitting at Bristol, to form a new township, there were 


only 40 families in the 26.5 square mile area. Today, 
nearly 18,000 persons live in a community where the 
principal villages are Richboro, Holland and Church- 
ville. 

According to the Northampton Township Histori- 
cal Study Commission, whose members are the 
steering committee for the anniversary observance, as 
many as 80 old houses built before 1800 are still 
standing in the township. 

One of these is “Hampton Hill,” (The Bennet- 
Search House), a landmark on Rt. 232 north of 
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Top left: “1930’s view of 
southwest showing shingle roof. 


Hampton Hill from 


” 


Top right: “1930's view from north with porch added 
in late 1800’s and Victorian glass-panel door.”’ 


Center: “Hampton Hill today — chimney at far left 
and slate roof were added. Lower part of house at 
right is the original structure, built around 1744.” 


Lower Left: “Staircase in 1790 wing showing curved 
walnut balustrade in good state of preservation.” 


Lower right: “Second floor bedroom of old wing. 
Mantel and all other wood in room has never been 
painted. A plaster cast of closet door was made by 
Dr. Henry Mercer in 1919 — on view now at Mercer 
Museum.” 


Richboro for more than two centuries. The stone 
farmhouse recently was placed on the Pennsylvania 
Register of Historic Landmarks and Sites, and was 
honored September 8 by the William Penn Chapter, 
National Society, Daughters of the American Colo- 
nists, with a bronze plaque citing it as a “colonial 
landmark since ca. 1744.” Dr. Henry B. Mercer spent 
a day in the house on January 19, 1919 and recorded 
it in his “Old Houses in Bucks County.” 

The house was built by William Bennet, an early 
settler in the township, who emigrated to the area 


from New York City. He died in 1770. The name 
Bennet-Search honors him and the Search family, 
descendants of Bennet, who owned the property in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. 

In pre-Civil War days, the house was a well-known 
stop for slaves on the “Underground Railway.” 

The present owners of Hampton Hill are Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert D. Crompton who take an active interest 
in the history of Bucks County. Mr. Crompton is 
general chairman of the Northampton 250th Anni- 
versary Observance. 
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Any mention of chickens brings to my mind 
pictures of the Bucks County farm in the summers of 
long ago, when I stayed with my Aunt Jane and Aunt 
Alice. I made the acquaintance of a flock of laying 
hens which were Aunt Jane’s responsibility, and 1 
learned to love the haphazard band of bantams 
sponsored by Aunt Alice. 

Helping with the chickens was one of my main jobs 
in the summer. I used to accompany Aunt Jane on 
her trips to the hen house, basket in hand, to collect 
the eggs from the rows of metal nesting boxes. The 
reddish brown Rhode Island Reds were neat, sober 
hens intent on the routine of the day. They hopped 
up on the wooden rung of the mash hopper and 
pecked the contents. After that each one walked to 


ታሪ Phoebe 
Taylor 


RY 
> 


NNR 


AN 


the water basin, dipped her bill in the water, then 
held up her head and let it run down. They scratched 
in a very serious way in the straw on the floor, then 
made a laborious flight to the nest boxes. Here they 
took time to find the proper nest — always a popular 
one. With more than enough compartments for each 
hen, they preferred to wait in line for one they liked, 
and often a dozen eggs were layed in that one place. 

In the late afternoon the hens gathered on a 
roosting board and settled themselves for the night. 
They were nice hens and I liked helping with them, but 
they couldn’t compare with the bantams. 

Aunt Alice, a free thinker, whose mind shot above 
the practical problems of the farm, kept a flock of 
bantams which roamed at will. They were a bright 
colored, noisy group which trooped through the barn, 
across the lawn and into the orchard with complete 
abandon . Roosters strutted about radiating the most 
remarkable color combinations — gold, yellow, burnt 
orange, and iridescent blue green. They stretched 
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their gleaming ruffs, expanded glistening breasts, and 
crowed until their dewlaps trembled. Then they 
chased their little hens. When there was a hen with 
family in tow, the rooster proudly escorted her, 
clucking possessively and hunting out tid bits for her. 
There was a special call he made which indicated that 
he had found a tender bug. With a flourish he clucked 
and stood back a pace, preening while she ate it. 

The baby bantams were enchanting tiny fluffs of 
yellow, pale ochre, black and brown and all sorts of 
variations with tiny toothpick legs of yellow. They 
hurried, sometimes falling, getting left behind, but 
always peeping, peeping. The mother hens had their 


dictate their every move, control the conditions 
under which they live, or should they be set free? 
And if everyone is equally free, shouldn’t we all 
benefit?” said Aunt Alice. 

“Suppose guidance is necessary for their own 
benefit?” said Aunt Jane. 

“There is an example‘of this situation in the animal 
world,” Aunt Alice continued, “How sad that the 
laying hens will never know what it is like to live in 
the world outside — to meet roosters and have little 
chicks, while my bantams live their lives in complete 
freedom.” 

Aunt Jane pointed out that the money from the 


calling cluck — steady and persuasive. Even with my 
eyes closed I could gauge their progress by the change 
in volume of peeps and clucks. 

Their nests were a real challenge to find. I could 
walk right past a neatly hollowed out, carefully 
hidden nest with several small brown eggs. It might be 
in an unused manger, the corner of a stall, a shelf in a 
cupboard on a coil of rope, between bales of hay, or 
even on a rafter. 

In the evenings after a day on the farm, the two 
aunts, as different in temperment as their charges, sat 
in the parlor where they carried on philosophical 
discussions. The shadowy room with plush covered 
furniture, was lined with bookshelves filled with 
volumes of French literature, histories of the United 
States (Aunt Alice had written one which was used in 
the schools for years), bound collections of St. 
Nicholas (which I loved) and over top were pictures 
of old English gardens and Greek friezes. 

“Do we have the right to contain our dependents, 


laying hens paid for the groceries and that the 
frivolous bantams paid for nothing since they were so 
ingenious at hiding their eggs. 

I listened sleepily. One night the conversation took 
a different turn. A letter had come to the aunts from 
a distant cousin who had visited the farm in the 
spring. She said she lost her diamond ring. At first she 
was sure that it had been stolen on her trip home, but 
she had been wondering if it were possible that she 
left it somewhere at the farm. 

This caused considerable consternation. Neither 
Aunt Alice nor Aunt Jane was much of a 
housekeeper. The work was neatly divided.— Aunt 
Alice cooked, Aunt Jane did the dishes. Aunt Alice 
cleaned upstairs, Aunt Jane downstairs. Aunt Alice 
kept the flower garden, Aunt Jane the vegetables. But 
in between these main jobs, there seemed to be lots 
of tidying up and dusting which didn’t fall to any 
specific person and which were only done in a flurry 

(continued on page 8) 
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of activity when guests were expected. 

To look for a ring in the house might mean a 
complete upheaval of house cleaning. The aunts were 
busy with their meeting house work, reading, 
discussions and the thought of giving up all this was 
upsetting. 

“Maybe it is in the barn,” I volunteered. 

Aunt Alice and Aunt Jane looked at me as if they 
had forgotten I was there. 

“That would be like looking for the proverbial 
needle in the haystack,” Said Aunt Alice. 


“ባዝ afraid it’s hopeless,” said Aunt Jane. 

Nothing more was said, but I noticed that Aunt 
Alice enlarged her upstairs cleaning to include lifting 
rugs and cleaning under their edges and Aunt Jane 
cleaned the downstairs right out into the porch and 
the outside furniture. 

I pretended not to think about it, but every day 
that I looked for bantam nests, I looked for the ring, 
too. One day I walked into the wagon room under 
the loft and crawled along the floor among the 
cobwebby old cast-off wheels. I heard a little peep 
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above me and straightened up to look at a dusty 
buggy. The black leather seat, hollowed by time and 
heavy people was filled in by a shape, dim in this half 
light. I put out my hand and touched feathers. 
Immediately the hackles rose and a sharp bill 
pecked at me. I dodged it and as she moved I could 
see little light colored fluffs and tiny heads poking 
out from under her. There was a momentary glimpse 
of something sparkling too. 
I held my breath. Stealthily I walked to a pile of 
old parts in a corner and found a piece of wood. With 
H this held as a decoy for the hen to peck at, I slid my 
other hand under her warm feathers until I felt a 
small metal object. It was the ring. Sparkling in my 
hand, warm from the little fluffs of chicks sitting on 
it, it looked so beautiful and so strange in the dingy, 
darkness. 
I put it in my pocket and ran out of the dark 
w Zz wagon room into the bright sun to find the aunts and 
ws á መሙ፦“ tell them of my discovery. 
g “The ring, how remarkable that thee found it — 
now how in the world did it happen to be in the 
wagon shed?” 


መጨ I felt a twinge of disappointment that they seemed 
almost equally concerned over the place I found it as 

A the discovery itself. But when they wrote to the 

% cousin she was warm in her praise of me for finding 


( her ring and 1 was pleased. 
The evening after they received the letter, I heard 


the aunts talking about their cousin, recalling her 
a wistful recollections of the days of her youth, the 


_— courting of a handsome young man driving the small 
g pA black buggy with a fast stepping horse along the 


' 
F 


beautiful country roads. They paused and I heard 
Aunt Alice say softly, “Hannah must have gone out 
to the wagon shed and sat in the old buggy, just to 
-n think and remember her days of romance and then 
somehow her ring slipped off.” They didn’t say much 
after that and I went to bed. 
Several days later Cousin Hannah came for her 
ring and she hugged me and told me that she 
would always remember and be thankful 
that I had found her diamond 


oN engagement ring. 
መ፦ መሚ 
SS ee 
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Fallsington Day 


Last year, when all the figures were counted, it was 
discovered that it took well over 200 volunteers to 
put on Fallsington Day, the annual 18th century Fair 
sponsored by Historic Fallsington, Inc. The object: to 
raise funds for the organization’s long-standing 
program of preserving the Colonial village of 
Fallsington. This year’s date is Saturday, October 
14th. 

Fallsington Day has evolved, like the program 
itself, because of the efforts of concerned 
citizens...a method which would have won the 
approval of the early Quaker settlers of the area. 
Without government subsidy or the support of a 
wealthy patron, Historic Fallsington has progressed 
through three measures: 1) by increasing the number 
of memberships in the organization; 2) through 
donations, large and small; and 3) through the 
proceeds of Fallsington Day. 

Commenting on this unusual people-to-people 
program an editorial entitled, “Take Pride In 
Fallsington”, appeared in the Bucks County 
Courier-Times following Fallsington Day, 1967. The 
sentiments expressed so appealed to Congressman 
Biester that he read the entire text into The 
Congressional Record on the date of October 26, 
1967. Here are the pertinent paragraphs: 

“In this day and age when so many of our people 
(including a lot of our Delaware Protective 
Association and Upper Bucks County people) are 
asking for some sort of Federal handout for 
everything they aspire to do, it’s infinitely refreshing 
to note that Historic Fallsington, Inc. has been doing, 
during the past 14 years, an almost impossible job of 
restoring an historic village of immeasurable 
significance with NOTHING BUT PRIVATE FUNDS. 

“This restoration movement has been a dramatic 
thing, capturing the fancy and the admiration of folks 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and 
Delaware. 

“Were sure that Fallsington Village, located as a 
charming island in this Lower Bucks County region of 
community, business and industrial progress, will 
become ultimately a community for historic 
pilgrimage from across the land. 


‘We are also sure that the Fallsington Village, once 
restored, will not be a monument to federal 
government largess. Rather it will be the brightest of 
statues to a great number of individuals who cared 
enough about community and history and Americana 
to reach into their pockets and do something about 
the preservation of the precious all.” 

Last year’s visible achievement on Fallsington Day 
focused on the restoration of the Moon-Williamson 
House, a rare pioneer log cabin, shaded by three 
hundred year old sycamores. Built around 1685, it is 
one of the oldest houses in that state still standing on 
its original site. 

This year’s progress report concerns a massive 
effort in the field of researth, vital work needed in 
order to qualify for listing in the National Register of 
Historic Places. The Register is the official statement 
by which agencies and individuals, public and private, 
may know which properties merit preservation. 

In the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966, 
Congress declared that the historical and cultural 
foundations of the Nation should be preserved as a 
living past of our community life and development. 
The Act gives legal recognition to the cultural risks 
inherent in the constant change of modern life. It 
provides a list of properties worth saving and assures 
that they will not be destroyed without due process. 

In specific terms, applying for inclusion in the 
Register involves dedicated members who are willing 
to spend countless hours tracing documentary 
evidence of the histories of early buildings. Duplicate 
forms must be filled out; duplicate pictures taken. In 
all, the dossiers on thirty-five buildings in Fallsington 
village composed the research submitted 10 
Harrisburg by Mrs. Kenneth Gemmill, chairman of 
this project. After processing at the state capitol, the 
papers were then passed on to Washington for final 
recognition. Today, the name of Fallsington proudly 
appears on the National Register of Historic Places. 

Meantime, almost a year ago, plans for this year’s 
Fallsington Day were in the making. Until recently, 
the entire program was under the direction of a single 
chairman. But with the growth of public interest in 

(continued on page 13) 
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As interest in Fallsington Day grows, more and more workers and Mrs. Virgil D. White, of Fallsington, and their two sons, 
for this fund-raising event appear in costume, reflecting the Dansby, the older, and Mage, the younger. Friar Tuck is their 
atmosphere of this unique Colonial village. Photo shows Mr. amiable family pet. Photo courtesy Historic Fallsington 
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OISTINCTIVE OINING 


Fine Dining and Relaxing On the Shores of 
the Beautiful Delaware River 


Home of the famous Durham ና” 
| ፥ ሩህ ሣር. RESTAURANT 
Boats on Scenic Route 611 Loc z 


RESTAURANT 


Closed Monday 
Tues., Wed., Thurs:, Fri. 
11:00-2:30 5:00-8:00 
Sat. 11:00-8:30 

Sun. Dinners 12:30-7:30 


ሓዚ Route 263 -- Buckingham, Pa. 
ር መ 794 -- 7959 


2 Cocktail Lounge 


=ሯ 


ው” 9 Miles South of Easton Phone 215/749-2679 Riegelsville, Pa. 


- 


SS Closed Mondays (Durham Township in Bucks County) 


Nationally famous since 1832 


COLLIGAN’S STOCKTON INN 


Where “There's a Small Hotel with a Wishing Well” was written 


RESTAURANT OF THE MONTH 


— OPEN EVERY DAY FOR COCKTAILS AND DINNER — 
Warm, friendly atmosphere and fine food are 
yours to enjoy at Boswell’s. 


Charcoal Hickory Grill- Wine Cave - Waterfall Terraces 
Air-Conditioned Dining Rooms 
Outside Silver Dollar Bar 


Cora Boswell is continuing the type of service 
that has brought back the customers again and 
again since the restaurant first started in 1956. 


3 1/2 miles above New Hope 
on New Jersey side. 


609-397 -1250 
Ample Parking 609 -397 - 9864 


Ye Olde 
Wycombe Inn 


COCKTAILS e FINE FOOD e LODGINGS 
Dinner Served Daily 5 to 10 p.m. 


Sundays 3 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
CLOSED MONDAYS 
Reservations Appreciated 
Route 413 South from Buckingham to Pineville 
Turn right and go 1 mile 598-3860 


Lidar Swi 
OF " NEW HOPE 


DINE IN OUR RIVER BOAT ROOM 


Open every day of the year. 
Breakfast 
Lunch 
Dinner 
Serving from 6:30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


RT. #202, NEW HOPE, PA. 18938 
PHONE 215 862-5221 


STOCKTON, እ J. 


The many long-time employees — gracious 
waitresses and cooks — as well as the fine 
younger members of the staff compose the 
team that makes your visit to Boswell’s a 
pleasure. 


No alcoholic beverages are served. 


Diners Club, Master Charge and American 
Express cards are accepted. 


Olé Anchor Tun 


BanquetseWeddings Wines ቆ Cocktail Bar 
Private Parties OPEN SUNDAY 2 TO 7 


598-7469 Rts. 413 & 232 Wrightstown 
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Try Our Famous 


Sunday Family Buffet 
Steamship Round of 
Beef & 2 other hot entrees 
$4.95 - 2.25 


Private Rooms 
Weddings, Banquets 
& Business Parties 


Friday & Saturday — 11 a.m. to Midnight 
Weekly — 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday — 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Try Our Saturday Evening Gourmet Buffet 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
On Route 309 


For Reservations Call 
215-536-6315 


Lunch: Mon. thru Fri. 

Dinner: Mon. thru Sun. 
+ Open Sun. 12 --8 

| 4 Dining Rooms 
plus a charming 
Cocktail Lounge 


Open Mon.-Sun. 
Reservations— 
215-346-7484 


Cascade Lodge 


Right off Rt. 611 - 


AN EFFECTIVE NEW 
WAY TO GET a 8 
FROM IT ALL. 


try a mid-week 
dinner date in 
a remote, rustic 
atmosphere at 
the gracious 


mi. S. of Riegelsville, Pa. 


BRUGGERS 
PIPERSVILLE 
INN 


Where celebrities come to meet people! 

766-8540 Lunch Daily 12:00 to 2:30 
Closed Monday Dinner — 5:00 to 10:00 

Sundays — Dining from 12:00 to 7:30 


LAHASKA, PENNSYLVANIA e Between New Hope and Doylestown, 
For reservations, call: 794-7035 


(FALLSINGTON cont. from page 10) 


this unique 18th century event, the number of 
scheduled activities also expanded, requiring greater 
organization. Two years ago, a husband and wife 
team acted as program chairmen. Last year, two wives 
(with husband support) were co-chairmen. This year, 
a trio of “young marrieds” will divide up the various 
areas of volunteer activities. 

In charge of Special Events: Mrs. William 
Bannerman, of Yardley. Food and Flowers will be 
under the direction of Mrs. H. Paul Lewis, of 
Newtown. And the broad area of Services is being 
handled by Mrs. Paul Pilling, also of Newtown. While 
the wives work out the advance details, husbands can 
be counted on for active support on The Day. 

Many favorites of other years will again be in the 
spotlight on this year’s program. Those who have 
enjoyed the Colonial Musket Drill, by the history 
buffs from Valley Forge, will find the group 
augmented by additional members as well as a fife 
and drum corps. The Countryside Gardeners will be 
on hand as usual with new versions of their creative 
dried flower arrangements. And many of the Colonial 
Crafts, so successfully demonstrated last year, will be 
back, among them candle-making, spinning, weaving, 
wood-turning, chair caning, etc. 

(continued on page 34) 
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iN THE YARD 


LUNCHEON e 11:30 to 3:30 
everyday 


DINNER e 5:30 to 10:00 
Monday thru Saturday 


on Route 202 


e COCKTAILS 


e LUNCH 
Mon. - Sat. 11:30 to 3:00 


e DINNER 
Mon. - Sat. 5:30 to 10:00 


9 AFTER DINNER SNACKS 
10:00 to 1:00 


SMALL PARTIES TO 50 


RT. 611 e 1585 EASTON RD. e WARRINGTON, PA. 
RESERVATIONS (215) Di 3-2552 
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On first meeting George Rowe, 
the new headmaster of Buckingham 
Friends School, you might wonder 

if someone so young is experienced 
enough to manage the education 
and guidance of some 150 children 
and the supervision of 15 teachers. 
They you would notice the gray which is beginning to 
show in his sideburns or hear him speak of having 
served in the Navy in World War II, and you would 
realize that you had been fooled by the twinkling 
blue eyes, the athletic build, and the vitality with 
which he moves about his school and speaks of 
education in general, at Buckingham Friends in 
particular. 

“The essence of good teaching is to provide a 
well-defined framework within which the child is free 
to move at his own speed and make his choices suited 
to his individual style of learning.” So Mr. Rowe 
summarizes the philosophy which he has practiced in 
22 years of teaching and which he finds to a large 
extent at Buckingham Friends. 

George Rowe is no newcomer to Quaker education 
or to Buckingham. Beginning his teaching career at 
Buckingham Friends in 1950 as a 7th grade teacher, 
Mr. Rowe continued as 4th grade teacher and 
sometime special teacher of 7th and 8th grade science 
for 16 years. In 1967 he went to Abington Friends 
School as 518 grade teacher and became their 
assistant headmaster in 1969. (“Every career benefits 
from an occasional change of scene or duties,” he 
says.) 

George Rowe’s background led into the Quaker 
religion gradually — he is, as the members of the 


a 


The headmaster’s office includes a fireplace, paintings, antique 
candlesticks, a comfortable old mate’s chiar — an ideal place for 
relaxing with a book on Friends’ education. “An obviously ‘posed’ 
picture,” Mr. Rowe observes somewhat ruefully, “since | never seem 
to find time to sit there.” 


Society of Friends say, a “convinced” rather than a 
“birthright” Friend. Borna Baptist, he was educated 
at St. Paul’s School for Boys in Baltimore (an 
Episcopal prep school). With a father hospitalized for 
years with epilepsy, the young boy turned to his 
teachers at St. Paul’s for adult male examples; and he 
is sure they were influential in his decision to become 
a teacher. World War II interrupted his plans, 
however, and he joined the United States Navy, 
which sent him to the University of Richmond under 
the Y-12 program. From there he was sent by the 
Navy to the University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School of Business Administration; he liked “Penn” 
so much that he returned there after the war to get 
his B.S. in Education. 
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[1 ADA 


George Rowe points out the as yet unfinished mural ‘The Peaceable 
Kingdom’ painted by Buckingham Friends students. 


ዳዋ 


“I also got my M.R.S. there,” he quips, referring to 
the fact that it was there he met his future wife, the 


former Margaret Huber. Margie 
elementary education for Penn’s 
School, and they were married in 1950. 

Their first job together, in addition to their 
teaching at Buckingham Friends, was as caretakers of 
Wrightstown Friends Meeting. This involved not only 
janitorial work in the Meetinghouse, but living on the 
Meeting grounds, mowing lawns, digging graves, and, 
incidentally, getting to know the members of the 
Meeting. 

“11 never forget the kindness, compassion, and 
concern of the members during our days there,” 
recalls George. During their 8 years of employment at 


graduated in 
Illman-Carter 


Wrightstown, this human influence decided the 
Rowes to attend Meeting and, ultimately, to cast 
their lot with Quakerism. They became members of 
the Society of Friends in 1955, and their son, Bill, 
was born at the Meeting. Charles Engerman, clerk of 
the Bucks Quarterly Meeting, minuted that the first 
child born on Meeting grounds was William Rowe, 
“born suddenly”! 

The Rowes have two other children: Katherine, 20, 
a senior at Emerson College in Boston, majoring in 
speech therapy; and Elizabeth, 19, a sophomore at 
Earlham College, majoring in math. Bill is now a 
sophomore at George School. When the 5-person 
family began to outgrow the quarters at Wrightstown 
Meeting, the Rowes decided to build their own home 
and began looking for a property. The only 
requirement was that it be equidistant between 
Wrightstown Meeting and Buckingham Friends 
School and with earshot of the Lahaska fire siren 
(George is an enthusiastic volunteer fireman). 

The ideal place was found in Wycombe, where they 
purchased 1% acres on Anchor Road and designed 
their own Colonial-style house, a two-story frame and 
brick with 4 bedrooms, build by Bob Hopf. If you 
were to visit there today you would also find a pony 
shed and several rabbit hutches, built by George 
himself, with Bill’s help, to house the children’s pets. 
In this peaceful, unpretentious setting, with plenty of 
open country around, far from the noisy, polluted, 
mechanized rush of the city or the conspicuous 
consumption of the suburbs, George Rowe has been 
able to raise his three children according to his theory 
that “children should have a chance to see the 
contrast between open space and crowding, between 
a quiet life and a complicated one, and decide for 
themselves what is real and important.” 

Mr. Rowe has also managed, despite the demands 

(continued on page 16) | 
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| AGWAY 


Petroleum 


Division 


Installation and Service 
of Heating Equipment 


Our Specialty 


Service Contracts 


Budget Plan 


WASHINGTON AVE. 
and LIBERTY ST. 
Phone: WO 8-4281 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


(HEADMASTER cont. from page 15) 


of a busy schedule, to practice several hobbies. 
Besides fire-fighting, George enjoys restoring and 
refinishing antiques; he and Margie furnished their 
home this way, and the hobby led to professional 
work for several summers in New Hope, where, in the 
employ of Francis Lovett, Mr. Rowe restored the 
interior of the Parry Mansion. He is also an 
enthusiastic astronomer, speaking knowledgably of 
meteor showers and eclipses and auroras; on clear 
nights, he often takes groups of amateur astronomers 
to a high point on his land for stargazing with the 
telescope he built. 

Take a walk around Buckingham Friends School 
with George Rowe and you will sense immediately 
how glad he is to have “come home”. (He began his 
duties officially last July, replacing former principal 
Peter Barry). A child meets him in the hall and is 
greeted by name with a smile and a word about 
something which interests him — Mr. Rowe knows 
them all. A teacher or secretary has a problem and 
Mr. Rowe is not too busy with his guest to help. The 
walls of his office are glass and his door is open, 
inviting everyone to see that he is accessible. His 
discussion of the school, its teachers, and its students 
is sparked with anecdotes which reveal an intimate 
knowledge of its past, its present, and its problems. 

Built in 1794, Buckingham Friends is one of the 
oldest schools in the county — perhaps only Solebury 
School at New Hope is older; and George Rowe 
thinks Buckingham may be the oldest still using its 
original building. He takes you to the cellar, where 
the original oaken beams are still exposed, each a 
whole log which the builder did not even bother to 
flatten on its bottom -- or nonfloor — side, 
woodpecker and worm holes still visible, one still 
containing its bark. Mr. Rowe touches this one 
reverently. 

“There’s something indescribably thrilling about 
actually touching a beam which has supported a 
building for almost 200 years! For one thing,” he 
muses with a twinkle in his eye, “‘if the bark can stay 
on that long, it proves your cellar has to be dry!” 

At one point in the 1880’s, the Buckingham Public 
School used the downstairs of this original building 
while the Quakers used the second floor. In the 
1920’s and 30’s several smaller wings were added, 
and, since World War II, a separate building for 
kindergarten, first grade, and First Day school, 
another for combined diningroom and gymnasium. 
Mr. Rowe has dreams of an addition to this latest 
building with space for stage and drama and music 

(continued on page 18) 
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What’s New that’s Old 


by Dorothy A. McFerran 


RUBY RED GLASS? 


If you see red everytime you walk into a flea 
market or antique show these days, you are probably 
looking at a piece of ruby-stained, pressed glass. For a 
period spanning fifty years in this country, this red 
stained glass was a very popular item. Most of it came 
from Pittsburgh during the ’80’s and ’90’s. 

Ruby-stained glass is clear, pressed glass with a coat 
of red stain on its exterior surfaces. Today, many 
people refer to any red glass as Ruby glass. There is 
no such thing as natural red glass. In its natural state, 
glass ranges in hues only from a pale green to a 
brownish amber. All other colors, including the 
fabled Ruby glass, were produced artificially by 
adding metallic oxides to the original. 

Colorful glass has always been highly desirable, and 
red particularly appealing to many, especially the late 
Victorians. The process of staining clear glass was the 
cheapest, quickest mehtod to satisfy the color hungry 
hostesses of the late Victorian period. Even though it 
was inexpensive, the clear, pressed glass was of a 
good, heavy quality and a sparkling clarity. After 
staining, the piece was fired for permanency. Age and 
use produce small scratches in the red finish and the 
clear glass shows through. 

General practice in the process was for one 
company to produce the clear, pressed, pattern glass 
and sell it to another company who specialized in the 


(continued on page 32) 
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BUCKS COUNTY 
EASTERN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
SOUTH HUNTERDON COUNTY 


Publicity Chairmen 


Does your non-profit 
group or organization 
want 


Free Advertising? 


We do it all the time. 


SIMPLY WRITE THE INFORMATION 
ON ACARD, OR IN A LETTER 
AND MAIL TO: 


WBUX 


COMMUNITY NEWS 


P.O. BOX 512 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 18901 
Phone: (215) 348-3583 e 343-0020 


A COMMUNITY SERVICE OF 
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(HEADMASTER cont. from page 16) 


Like all administrators, George Rowe must attend to a certain amount 


of paperwork and phone calls which cannot be handled by subordinates. 


classes; the latter are now held in the Meetinghouse. 

The school has changed a great deal from the days 
when one graduate still living remembers that she 
rode a horse to school there each day and brought 
corn from her family’s farm to pay her fees. Another 
graduate from those days, one of the school’s most 
illustrious, is Margaret Mead, who as a female student 
was considered so unimportant that she was listed on 
the graduation program, where all the males rated at 
least a paragraph, as simply ‘“‘sister of Richard Mead”! 
Today, however, the school has equal places for all 
regardless of sex, race, creed, or economic status 
(there are endowed scholarships to aid the needy). 
There is space for 159 children; 9 classroom teachers 
teach grades K to 8, and 6 special teachers conduct 
classes in art, music, science, gym, library, and French 
for all grades. Many of the students are from 
Pennsylvania, chiefly Bucks County, but about 
one-third come from New Jersey (as far away as 
Flemington), the school providing their 
transportation by school bus. 

Besides the offering of French for all students, the 
small classes, the historic tradition, Buckingham 
Friends has other unique or nearly unique features. It 
consistently utilizes its acres of woodland for an 
extensive program of outdoor education. Beneath 
huge chestnut oaks hundreds of years old, the 
younger children exercise their imaginations, as fallen 
trees become bridges or pirate ships or space capsules; 
first graders each adopt a bird seen in the woods and 
learn all about it; upper graders having a living 
botany, zoology, and ecology laboratory. When 


Mr. Rowe in front of the original school building, built in 1794, ponders 
one of the problems incident to providing “a 20th century education for 
a 21st century future in a 19th century setting.” 


plants are dead or dormant and animals hibernating 
or migrated, there is sledding on a long but not too 
dangerous hill or ice-skating on Earl Jamison’s pond. 

The out-of-doors also provides the work program 
which is required of all students and is an integral 
part of the school’s curriculum. The care of the 
grounds is entirely in their hands; students weed, 
rake, mow, and handle all their own clearing of 
woods for athletic fields. They have also decorated all 
the walls inside the school with murals of animals, 
birds, space travel, and favorite legendary characters. 
The mural in the 8th grade classroom shows a 
complete picture of the schoolhouse and grounds; 
and there is even a ceramic tile mosaic mural done by 
Mr. Rowe’s former students which he exhibits with 
justifiable pride. 


George Rowe wants to confront the children of 
sophisticated New York and Philadelphia suburban 
families with the contrast between their way of life 
and that of old Bucks County, as he has his own 
children, so that they know what choices of lifestyle 
are open to them, while still making sure that all 
modern educational techniques are available., 


“The challenge facing Buckingham Friends in the 
years ahead,” he says, “is to provide a 20th century 
education for a 21st century future in a 19th century 
setting.” 


Knowing the dedicated teacher and concerned 
Quaker behind the sparklingly merry and deceptively 
casual facade, one feels that George Rowe’s presence 
at its head will enable the school to succeed. 
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INTERNATIONAL STANDARD FOR ELEGANCE AND DISTINCTION 


Foss-Hughes 


Since ... 1905 


We have a tradition to be proud of — placing on the American road the 
finest mode of transportation — and doing it with a continuity reaching back to 
1905, when we endorsed the great Pierce Arrow — now we offer a worthy successor 

— The Lincoln Continental — 
Mark IV ቆቀ Town Car 
and a great family of quality related cars 
Mercury — Montego — Cougar — Comet — (and our sexy European cousin) Capri 


345-6900 Routes 611 and 313 DI 3-6530 


the payments 
aren't very big either 


DW olberts volkswagen 


we sell and service the car with you in mind 


1607 EASTON ROAD e WARRINGTON e DI 3-1600 
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1973 BUICK LOGAN AUTO BODY 
The Solid Feeling 


Complete Body Repairing and Painting 
24 Hour Towing 


DOYLE STREET & HARVEY AVENUE 
DOYLESTOWN 


345 - 6942 


4679 
5057 


FRANKENFIELD BUICK, INC. es AUTU PARIS 


AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS 
84-88 W. STATE ST. 


Phone 348 - 


830 N. Easton Highway (Route 611) Doylestown, Pa. 
348-8183 BUICK—OPEL 


WOULDN’T YOU REALLY RATHER HAVE A BUICK? DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Ean J.J. CONROY ix 


Ford * Torino e Thunderbird e Maverick » Pinto e Trucks 


ELEGANT NEW LTD BROUGHAM 2-DOOR HARDTOP with power-operated Sunroof and vinyl roof. 


WEST STATE ST. AND SOUTH MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN 


[ * 348-9477. BUCKS COUNTY'S BEST DEALS FOR 50 YEARS e 348-3574» 
Sales e Service # Daily Rentals e Long term Leasing 
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Porsche. Audi Inc. 


DI 3-2890 1425 EASTON RD. WARRINGTON, PA. 


If you need 
an economy 
wagon ቺኳ 
buy our 
luxury wagon. 


Bis 


The new Mark II 
wagon has the most 
power, the most luxury, 
and the most room of 
any Toyota wagon. (It’s a 
most convenient car.) 


THOMPSON TOYOTA È. Core 


FORMERLY ALLEN TOYOTA 
263 NORTH MAIN STREET 


DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 18901 (215) 345-6212 


Hornet Hatchback—The newest compact of the 
year . . . inside and out! 


KOHL MOTORS 
CROSS KEYS 
348 - 5820 


| 

LESTER A. 
652 EASTON RD. 

On Route 611, Doylestown 


"IT WAS A LOT OF CAR IN 
THE BEGINNING 
AND IT’S A LOT MORE CAR TODAY.” 


(MOTOR TREND) 


Motor Trend's rave review that our TR6 is more of a 
sports car than the classic TR2—both winners in na- 
tional and international competition—is something we 
wanted you to know about. 

But aside from talking about the TR6’s heritage, 
they talked about the car itself. “There is a feeling of 
almost awesome solidity, as though the basic car were 
carved out of a single block of steel” That feeling comes 
from a taut, low-built chassis, rugged 4-wheel inde- 
pendent suspension and years of Triumph engineering 
experience. 

In addition, the magazine's description of it having 
“long-legged go-forever performance” from its high 
torque 6-cylinder engine will be agreed upon by TR6 
drivers, and passengers, anywhere. 

Even though we've been improving and evolving 
the TR series for two decades, it wouldn’t be 


[samien] 
the great sportscar it is today, if it hadn't been 
great to begin with. 


THE CLASSICALLY BRITISH TRIUMPH TR-6 
British Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia, N.J. 07605 


145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) HORSHAM, PA. 19044 


OSborne 2-1300 
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ring-necked 
pheasant 
in bucks county 


È by John McDaniel 


| China. The bird’s successful adaptation to the United 
States began in 1881 when Owen N. Denny, the 
Consul General to Shanghai, arranged for the 
transportation and release of Chinese Pheasants in the 
Willamette Valley of the State of Oregon. The birds 
prospered. The Oregon Game Commission 
acknowledged the success of the pheasants by 
declaring a two-and-one-half-month hunting season in 
1892. 


Bucks County is justifiably famous for the beauty 
and historical significance of its small farms. Many 
residents and visitors are unaware that, despite the 
encroachment of suburbanization, these farms 

| maintain stable populations of Ring-necked 
ዘ Pheasants. 

The pheasant is an immigrant to North America, its 

ancestors having evolved in Western Asia, Tibet, and 
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The first successful adaptation of the pheasant in 
the northeastern United States took place on 
Gardiner’s Island, New York, in 1892. In 
Pennsylvania, individuals imported birds before the 
turn of the century; however, it was not until the 
Game Commission released pheasants in 1915 that a 
stable population was established. A state law limiting 
hunting to cock (male) pheasants was instituted in 
1923; from this time forward the reproductive 
success of the pheasant increased significantly. In the 
southeastern and south-central sections of the state, 
intensive agriculture and favorable climatic conditions 
combined to promote rapid expansion of the 
population. Evidence of the birds’ effective 
exploitation of their new environment was provided 
in 1931 when the state hunting harvest was estimated 
to be 294,000 cocks. Since 1931, Pennsylvania 
resident and non-resident hunters have killed 
approximately a quarter of a million cocks annually. 
A vast majority of Pennsylvania’s annual kill comes 
from the southeastern and south-central portions of 
the state. Bucks County’s contribution to the annual 
harvest is unknown; however, many of our farms 
maintain pheasant-per-acre ratios as high as those for 
any area in the state. 

Despite a history of success, the present pheasant 
pupulation in Bucks County is being jeopardized by 
the loss of farmland to developments, roads, 
businesses, and schools. In addition, increased 
automobile traffic has resulted in more accidental 
deaths of both sexes, and all ages, of pheasants. Man 
holds the key to the pheasant’s future in Bucks 
County. If a stable population is to survive, we must 
assist the birds by protecting and improving their 
habitat, and by reducing the mortality of hens and 
chicks. 

The landowner can implement an_ effective 


program which will improve pheasant habitat without . 


decreasing the value of the Bucks County farm. Asa 
first step, crop fields should be planted with corn or 
soybeans, both of which thrive in the area and 
provide excellent food for pheasants. The value of 


these crop fields for all wildlife will be enhanced if , 
several rows of crops are allowed to stand, `} 


unharvested, through the winter. Fence rows, steep 
hillsides, and gullies should be planted with 
food-producing shrubs; two excellent plants are 
multiflora rose and autumn olive. A small orchard 
will significantly increase a farm’s attractiveness to 
pheasants. Apple trees provide both food and cover 
and comprise a fine micro-environment for both the 
pheasant and other wildlife. Any orchard’s value for 
wildlife increases if low cover and shrubs are allowed 


to grow between the trees; also, the planting of grey 
dogwood and Chinese chestnut adds to the varieties 
of valuable foods available. If there are no evergreen 
trees on the property, the planting of white pine will 
create fine roosting areas and afford protection from 
winter storms. All marshes should be protected. 
Pheasants love the cover, food, and water that a 
marsh provides. To improve a marsh, plant cattails in 
small blocks. A dense cattail marsh, contiguous to 
large crop fields, constitutes the most attractive 
habitat for the Bucks County pheasant. 

An effective strategy for pheasant success also 
demands the protection of a reproductively viable 
segment of the population. An effective step toward 
this goal is realized by restricting hay mowing during 
the months of May and June. The postponement of 
mowing until later in the summer results in less nest 
destruction and fewer kills of hens and chicks. Dogs 
and cats must be controlled by their owners. Feral 
cats, in particular, develop into ruthless predators 
capable of decimating pheasant broods. Natural 
predators such as hawks, foxes, skunks, raccoons, and 
owls are neither as plentiful nor as bold as stray dogs 
and cats, and constitute no threat to the survival of 
our pheasant population. It is unfortunate that the 
uninformed are quick to blame the natural predators 
for a poor hunting harvest. Evidence indicates that 
cold, wet weather during the spring nesting season is 
far more likely to reduce the fall population than are 
the combined kills of all natural predators. 

Legal hunting is not detrimental to the success of a 
pheasant population. As is true of all gallinaceous 
birds, the pheasant suffers heavy natural mortality 
during the winter. The harvesting of cocks reduces 
the competition imposed on the hens; therefore, a 


į Teproductively more efficient segment of the 
i. population survives in the spring. The best sex ratio 


for reproductive success is one cock to five hens, and 
numerous studies have demonstrated that sufficient 
cocks will survive even intensive hunting pressure to 
produce this ratio. 

Do not worry about the poor pheasant as the 
red-clad figures move slowly through the November 
corn. The pheasant is a tough and resourceful bird. 
He can outfly hawks, outrun dogs, and outsmart men. 
With our assistance, residents and visitors to Bucks 


\ | County will thrill to the arrogance of the cock and 


the soft, subtle beauty of the hen for decades and 
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Moblheat means clean confer 


Mobilheat is the home-proved heat- 8 
ing oil! 

Mobil laboratory engineers regular- 

ly test Mobilheat in 400 homes 

over the country to be sure the h ï il 


Mobilheat delivered to your home 
has cate quality your burner de- 
MILLER & BETHMAN 


mands 
348 -8155 


Result . . .clean, low-cost comfort. 
Call us today for Mobilheat! 


Route 611, Doylestown 


MORTONS Jewelers 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


Street Rd. & Bustleton Ave. 
Bucks County Mall 
Feasterville, Pa. 19047 
Phone: 355-9300 — 677-7615 


PANORAMA 


50 East Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
O One year ($3.75) O Two years ($6.75) 


O Three years ($8.75) 


MY FAVORITE TRICKSTER 


CHIEF NYAKI: Dr. Allen H. Moore was one of 
the finest men this Rambler ever knew. He was our 
family physician for years and his untimely passing 
last year in his native state of North Carolina after 
practicing medicine in Doylestown and vicinity for 
the best part of his lifetime, was a shocker to 
thousands of his friends. In the last book that he 
wrote, “Mustard Plasters and Printer’s Ink”, a kalei- 
doscope of a country doctor’s observations about 
people, places and things, this observer shared a 
chapter with the good doctor, featuring one Chief 
Nyaki and every word of it is true! 

* k ቹ 

AS I RECALL, this Rambler (then a news report- 
er), had just finished lunch on a hot Saturday 
morning, when I was called to the telephone by Dr. 
Moore who tipped me off to what he believed would 
be a good story. One of the state troopers of the 
Doylestown sub-station, then located at the historic 
Fountain House, had called the doctor, stating that 
he had a man at the hotel who was having a heart 
attack. The trooper brought the man to the doctor’s 
office on East State Street and this reporter arrived 
about the same time. Here stood the stranger who for 
all the world looked like an Eskimo. 

THE MAN looked pale, was sweating freely, and 
appeared to be gasping for his breath. Why in the 
world had they brought him to Dr. Moore’s office? 
So much valuable time could be lost. Anyway Dr. 
Moore was not long in administering to him a dose of 
morphine to take care of the immediate emergency. 
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Dr. Moore then cleared the way to remove the man to 
the Doylestown Emergency Hospital just a block 
away from the doctor’s office, at the corner of East 
Oakland Ave. and Pine St. Dr. Moore arrived at the 
hospital shortly after the patient and it was then that 
the patient seemed much better and from all appear- 
ances was in pretty good shape. 
* k ቹ 


MY DOCTOR PAL and this Rambler sat by the 
man’s hospital bed where the doctor got a history 
from the patient—and what a history! He stated that 
he was Chief Charles Red Eagle, also known as Chief 
Eagle Nyaki, overlord of some 6,000 Chinook Indians 
in his home town of Point Barrow, Alaska. Chief 
Nyaki, a graduate physician who had studied medi- 
cine in several countries, could speak several lan- 
guages. He was 73 years old but did not look one year 
older than either the state trooper, the doctor or this 
Rambler. 


OUR ESKIMO friend had been to Washington, 
D.C. in the interest of his fellow Indian tribesmen. 
His appeal was to have been made to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs at Washington, seeking a release that 
would allow the Indians to become citizens outside 
their own reservations, so that they could vote and 
enjoy the rights of American citizens at large. 


WHEN CHIEF Nyaki arrived in Washington, he 
found the Indian office closed for the summer and 
was notified that his appeal would have to be put off 
until November. There was nothing to do but to 
return home. Funds were low, although they were 
available at his home, where he had eight oil wells and 
was interested in the fur business, as well as being 


chief of his tribe, and was a physician to boot. 
ቾ k ቹ 


HE WAS QUICK to say that no favors were sought 
in the way of “lifts” by automobiles or other 
transportation, so he had started to walk to New 
York, where transportation back to Alaska by boat 
awaited him. It was to take Chief Nyaki about 
thirty-two days for the trip from New York City to 
his home in Alaska, and the last leg of the trip he 


would make in seven days and six nights by bobsled. 
ቾ ቹ ቹ 


IN ADDITION to speaking English perfectly, Chief 
Nyaki spoke French, German, Spanish, Italian, Chi- 
nese and Russian. Chief Nyaki was an honorary 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Sitka, Alaska. (That 
impressed this Rambler very much for I was secretary 
then of the Kiwanis Club of Doylestown). 


* ቾ ቹ 


(continued on page 32) 


ከ. [ Heywood-Wakefield 


NI Cushman 
FAMOUS Temple Stuart 
BRAND 


Penna. House 
United 
Johnson-Carper 
[ Serta 
and oe Simmons 
| | Daystrom 
Howell 


MIG Furniture [ 


Rugs 


Broyhill Magee 
Kling Mohawk 
Tell City Downs 
Statton Gulistan 
Flexsteel Armstrong 


ee CROSS KEYS || 


“Serving Bucks County Since 1946” 
Route 61] (Just North Of Cross Keys) Doylestown, Pa. 


Open Thursday, Friday until 9 p.m. DI 3 - 1192 
Saturday until 6 p.m. 348 - 5611 


McINTOSH e STAYMAN e WINESAP 


FRESHLY PRESSED SWEET CIDER 


no preservatives added 


HALLOWEEN HEADQUARTERS 
Pumpkins e Gourds e Indian Corn 


STYER ORCHARDS 


WOODBOURNE ROAD, LANGHORNE 
OPEN SEVEN DAYS 10 to 8 


OUR 62ND YEAR 757 - 7646 
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The Mercer Mile, a walking tour in Doylestown on 
Saturday, October 21, will recognize the creative 
genius of Henry Chapman Mercer in his special fields 
of architecture, ceramics and early American 
technology. 

The Bucks County Historical Society, the Trustees 
_ of Fonthill and the Bucks County Parks and 
Recreation Board are sponsoring this presentation of 
Dr. Mercer to a wide public. 

Honorary chairmen of the festive occasion are 
Judge and Mrs. Edward G. Biester and James 
Michener, Pulitzer Prize winning author. 

Feature of the 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. walk, with shuttle 
transportation, will be the three landmarks Dr. 
Mercer built at the beginning of this century. Guided 
‘tours will be conducted through Fonthill, his 
castle-like home, his Moravian Pottery and Tile 
Works, and the Mercer Museum which houses a large 
collection of internationally known Americana. These 
structures of poured reinforced concrete recently 
have been accepted for the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

Dr. Mercer chose to call his towering home 
“Fonthill” in remembrance of a house in Essex 
County, Virginia, which belonged to a distant 
relative. He noted that the name “seemed very 
appropriate on account of the fine spring rising here 
on a hilltop close to the northwest corner of the 
tower.” The theatrical and imposing home stands in 
dignity at the end of a long tree lined drive. 


ር" 
ሲጄ 
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He recorded that from eight to ten unskilled day 
laborers at the 1908 wages of $1.75 a day, supervised 
by Patrick Trainor and under Mercer’s constant 
direction, built the house in three summers. It was 
not possible to work with reinforced concrete during 
Pennsylvania winters. He employed no architect to 
carry out his plans. A carpenter later put in doors and 
window sash, a mason set tiles, and a painter put in 
the window glass. Jacob Frank, employed at Mercer’s 
Tile Works set the many ceiling tiles which enhance 
the castle’s rooms. 

Cement mixers were not then in general use so 
building materials were mixed by hand. They were 
lifted either in iron wheelbarrows, or four handled 
boxes lifted by two men, or by a horse named Lucy, 
trained to pull a pulley rope. Dr. Mercer stated many 
times that his choice of concrete was based on its 
fire-resistant qualities. He never forgot a devastating 
fire in an earlier home. But as shown over and over 
again he held a firm belief that concrete could be 
molded into any shape and that it would stand 
forever. 

This multi-windowed house was built on many 
levels with frequent, surprising stairways connecting 
the various rooms. Many of the window frames were 
cast in cement, the first of their kind. Mercer even 
designed built-in cement chests-of-drawers. Some of 
the chimneys and staircases were formed with the 
building, others cast upon it. Cement columns rise 
from cellar to housetop, through several rooms 
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without symmetrical arrangement, intended to 
support roof slopes and upper partitions. Tile capitals 
and bases were added after construction, some taken 
from old Byzantine churches in Greece and one from 
Mont St. Michel in France. 

Everywhere there are tiles — set in ceilings, around 
walls, flanking passageways, framing fireplaces, 
brightening staircases and enhancing bathrooms. 
Many were from his own tile works with scenes from 
the Bible, from Charles Dickens tales, and of 
Pennsylvania countryside and crafts. The Columbus 
Room has a ceiling entirely covered with tiles 
depicting the conquest of the New World from 
Pizzaro to De Soto. 

Dr. Mercer collected tiles from all over the world. 
Among these permanently displayed are tiles from 
Persia, roof tiles from a Peking Palace and ancient 
fragments of tablets from Ur of the Chaldees. 

Surrounding the “ር851]6”” are acres of park land 
that were once the haunt of the Doylestown Nature 
Club, an organization founded in 1907, which 
continues to be extremely active in the life of 
Doylestown. Mercer, a man vastly aware of nature, 
had a great interest in the club. A monument at the 
south entrance to his estate marks a row of trees 
planted in memory of deceased club members. 
Ninety-one trees native to Pennsylvania and marked 
with Mercer Tile labels are contained in the 
Aboretum. 

At one time the Nature Club held meetings in the 
tile-decorated upper room of the Carriage House 
which adjoins Fonthill. It was built by Dr. Mercer on 
the site of an old bank barn, which had stood to the 
north of the old farm house, which can still be seen 
incorporated into the central portion of Fonthill’s 
facade. A graceful concrete stairway, curving over the 
old barn ramp, contains a typical Mercer tile plaque 
with the Latin inscription, “The tree imitates the 
voices of the rain.” The large upper room, 
embellished with tiles and containing a free-standing 
fireplace, was Dr. Mercer’s sanctuary in his later 
years, when in failing health he had no desire to speak 
with visitors who came to see the famous man and his 
home. 


Dr. Mercer’s original pottery studio, called Indian 
House, was on the family estate, “Aldie” which was 
situated on Route 611 north of the center of 
Doylestown. After a destructive fire he built the 
present structure, the Moravian Pottery and Tile 
Works, from 1910 to 1912, adjacent to his Fonthill 
home. 

The five large, down-draft kilns were first fired in 
1912. The Tile Works continued operation until 
1954. In 1969 the overgrown derelict was acquired 
by Bucks County. Much effort has gone into its 


(continued on page 28) 


Fireplace and Tile display at the Moravian Tile Works. 
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(MERCER cont. from page 29) 


These moulds were used to make Mercer Tiles. 


restoration and now it is under the aegis of the Bucks 
County Parks and Recreation Board. 

The overall plan is a composite of the Spanish 
Mission Churches of California. The North Tower is a 
replica of the bell tower of the Church of Santa 
Barbara; the cornice and small chimneys are from the 
Church of San Juan Capistrano, and the facades are 
copies of these two, plus the Mission of San Luis Rey. 
Intermingled are fan windows from English manor 
houses, Latin inscriptions and a Russian stove. 

In its hey day the Tile Works shipped tiles to the 
Casino at Monte Carlo, the King Ranch in Texas, the 
Gardner Museum in Boston, a school in Havana, John 
D. Rockefeller’s estate in New York State, hotel in 
Cairo, the now defunct Traymore Hotel in Atlantic 
City, and countless private homes in and outside of 
Bucks County. 

Dr. Mercer’s biggest installation was the tile floor 
in the State Capitol in Harrisburg. The glowing tile 
“carpet” depicts Indian rock carvings, belching blast 
furnaces, flora and fauna of the state, birds, insects, 
crafts, industries, technology, amusements and pas- 
times — and much more. 

Dr. Henry C. Mercer presented The Mercer Mu- 
seum, his grand structure of poured, reinforced 
concrete, to house his collection of early Americana 
to the Bucks County Historical Society on June 17, 
1916. 

Excerpts from Mercer’s short presentation address 
follow: 

“The building is made of reinforced concrete, that 
is stone, cement and sand, strengthened by steel rods. 
The water-proof roof about five inches thick, also of 
cement, lacks patent water-proofing compounds, and 
that with the galleries and floors rests on vaults rather 
than beams. The frames and sash of the light diffusing 
windows are of concrete and while the sash of the 
small ventilators are made of wood, their frames are 


also of cement. The bookcases are of concrete and 
the railings of iron piping. Staircases with low treads 
sometimes overhang the interior court so as to 
economize space. In order to allow for the various 
size of exhibits the levels of the floors and ceilings 
vary greatly, and there are numerous fireplaces. The 
windows were placed so as to get the most and best 
light regardless of outside effect, and when the object 
of the building was attained, which was entirely a 
matter of inside arrangement, the pitch of the roof, 
the position of steeples, dormers and chimneys, and 
the shape of the millions of windows, were only then 
considered from a decorative point of view.” 

“But the building, which may or may not please 
the eye, is a secondary matter. It was made for the 
collection, while the collection was not made for it. 
The building could be rebuilt or improved upon, but I 
do not think I could ever make the collection again.” 


Sites on the mile-long route associated with Dr. 
Mercer’s life and achievements will include the 
James-Lorah home where he was born in 1856. This 
house which was built in 1844, will be open to 
Mercer Mile visitors. Now owned by the Doylestown 
Village Improvement Association, it is listed on the 
Pennsylvania State Register of Historic Places and is 
being studied for the National Register. It is 
considered a gem of Victoriana by interior designers. 

On Court Street the Salem United Church of Christ 
contains a splendid grouping of Mercer’s “Bible Tiles” 
in the sanctuary. Designs for these tiles were taken 
from decorative cast iron stove plates used by 18th 
century German immigrants for their heating stoves. 
There is an extensive collection of such stove plates in 
the Mercer Museum. 

Tickets will be $2 for adults and $1 for children 
under twelve, and will include shuttle transportation 
along the route, using some horse drawn vehicles. 
They will cover tours through the three Mercer 
buildings, the James-Lorah House, and also short 
seminars organized by the Bucks County Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. These 
illustrated talks will be repeated during the day at 
the County Courthouse. Art work related to Bucks 
County will be exhibited in the Courthouse rotunda. 
Another feature will be music compatible with Dr. 
Mercer’s era. 

Visitors may purchase morning coffee, luncheon 
and afternoon tea in several of the buildings featured 
in the Mercer Mile. Tickets may be obtained on the 
day of the tour, October 21, at the three Mercer 
buildings and the James-Lorah House, Parking will be 
available free of charge. The walking tour will be held 
rain or shine. 
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A bit of the Old Stage Coach Route over the 
Historic Old York Road at New Hope, Penna, 
(Coryell's Ferry of the Revolution) 
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Panorama congratulates two Bucks County couples 
who recently celebrated their fiftieth wedding 
anniversaries — Mr. and Mrs. Howard Geho of 
Danboro and Mr. and Mrs. Walter Groman of Doyles- 
town. 

Panorama also extends best wishes to our favorite 
columnist, Russ Thomas, who recently married Mrs. 
Esther Larrimore. Mr. Thomas’ “Rambling with 
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TYPOGRAPHY & PRINTING 


50 E. Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Phone: 345-0720 


Russ” column has been a popular feature in Pano- 
rama for many years. 

When you are in Lahaska, be sure to look for the 
Middle Earth Pottery Studio on Route 202. Bob 
Tomlinson of Warrington has just opened this most 
fascinating shop and his wheel-thrown ceramic pieces 
are the focal point. Macrame and leather craft are also 
featured. 


The Board of Directors of the Bucks County 
Historical Society announces the appointment of 
Gary D. Schuman, formerly Executive Director of 
Montgomery County Historical Society in Dayton, 
Ohio, to the position of Executive Director, with full 
overall responsibility for the administration and 
operation of the Society, Mercer Museum and Li- 
brary. 

Mr. Schuman, a graduate of the University of 
Maryland, did his advanced work in museum training 
at Cooperstown, N.Y., and has been in Dayton for 
four years. 

As Executive Director, Mr. Schuman stated he 
hopes to accomplish two things: National prominence 


IMAGINATIONS 


ARE WELCOME AT THE FACTORY STORE 


Especially the “DO-IT-YOURSELF” SET 


Thousands upon thousands of 
picture frames 


While there be sure to visit 


THE CUSTOM CRAFT SHOP 


CUSTOM FURNITURE & GIFTS 
CUSTOM PICTURE FRAMING 


John Knoell & Son 


Manufacturers 
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TO 

Noe ROUTE 202 
NEW BRITAIN, PA. 
PHONE 345-1000 
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for the outstanding collections of Dr. Henry Mercer 
and a more viable local role for The Bucks County 
Historical Society. 

Mr. Schuman will also be deeply involved in 
working on plans for the building expansion at the 
Society’s headquarters on Pine and Ashland Streets, 


200 DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
CHEESE FROM AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Open from 10 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. 


(Mon.-Sat.) 
355-2707 


OF OF NESHAMINY MALL 
(Located off the court near Strawbridge & Clothier) 


IF IT'S OF WO00D 


WE WILL MAKE IT OR FIX IT! 
STOCK MOULDINGS, WINDOWS and DOORS, ETC. 


A.C.E.S. WOODWORK SHOP 
Rear — 440 East Court Street Doylestown, Pa. 348 - 2 


TREVOSE SAVINGS sy 
ASSOCIATION M 


357 - 6700 


PASSBOOK ACCOUNTS 
NOW EARN ee > 4 Per Annum 


No Notice Required for Withdrawals! 
Savings Certificates Available from 5%% to 6% 


Four Convenient Locations: 
Street & Brownsville Rds.,Trevose e Trenton & Penna. Aves.,Morrisville 


Bensalem Shopping Plaza,Cornwell Hgts. ቁ Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 


“Bucks County’s FIRST and LARGEST Savings Association” 


Wool & Polyester Blends 


Highways 
of History 
Sign Erected 
in front 

of Gambrel 
House Built 
around 
1735 above 
Richboro. 


Doylestown. 

Mrs. L. R. Lawrence, Administrator, who has 
headed the staff for the past three years on a parttime 
basis, will remain to assist Mr. Schuman. She will 
coordinate committee work, volunteer activities, 
membership and special projects. 


THE 
FACTORY SLACK RACK 
15 A NEW CONCEPT 
PRICE IS ONLY 

PART OF OUR STORY 
The QUALITY of our 
men’s slacks and 
sport coats is the finest 
to be had. Our prices 
are near or below 
wholesale, Our large 
selection is made up 
of the newest patterns 
and colors and latest 
styles with 
impeccable tailoring. 


For once you won't have to sacrifice 
quality for price. No sale is ever final 
until you are completely satisfied! 


MEN'S SLACKS HOURS 
Polyester Double Knits 

Tropical Worsteds Mon.,Tues., 
Sold Nationally 
$20.00 - $37.50 
$16.00 to $21.50 
SPORTCOATS 
Polyester Double Knits 


Wed: Sat., 10-5 
hurs., Fri. 10- 9 
Sunday 12 - 3 


urham Rd. just ost 
Rt. eit & 413 Pipersville, Pa. 
(215) 766-7487 
24 Mine idea 
Flemington 


Sold Nationally $65.00 to $120.00 (201) hee 


$34.50 to $59.50 
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(WHAT'S NEW cont. from page 17) 


staining process. The glass, in sets and singles, was 
produced in every table accessory you can imagine 
and in as many different patterns. Pieces ranged from 
8% inch commemorative to little 2% inch creamers. 
In addition, there were handsome castor sets in silver 
plated holders, salts and peppers with pewter tops, 
celeries, spooners, tumblers, goblets, wines and 
liquers. 

Among the most popular patterns was Thumbprint 
which is still very big and can be bought today brand 
new. (So, I suspect, can lots of other pieces). Red 
Block was another winner. It consisted of large red 
blocks in a crisscross diamond pattern. Only the 
blocks were stained red. There were many variations 
on all patterns and you’ll run into Block and Lattice, 
Sheaf & Block, and Late Block, all self descriptive in 
that they contain blocks of whatever design. If you 
are interested in studying and identifying the myriad 
of patterns, there is a book called Popular American 
Ruby-Stained Pattern Glass by Richard Carter Barret. 

Another extremely popular design of the era was 
the old reliable Daisy and Button. It made its debut 
in ruby-stained pieces at the Philadelphia 1876 
Exposition, although the pattern had been a longtime 
favorite before then. In view of the general 
excitement stirred by the up and coming 1976 
Centennial, a piece lated from 1876 should be a prize 
indeed and command a very fancy price. 

If you haven’t the luck or the money to start with 
an important commemorative or exposition piece (if 
you find one), don’t fret. Millions, literally millions, 
of humble little souvenirs and just tiny, token gifts 
were made right along with the big, elaborate pieces. 
They won’t be dated in most cases, but they will be 
sentimentally and warmly inscribed to “Mother” or 
“Aunt Liz” or just plain “Sadie”. And they will be 
budget priced and available enough to start a nice 
collection. And, believe me, the sun will look just as 
lovely shining through a small souvenir bit of red as it 
does through a fine big piece. 

My own favorite is a Thumbprint tumbler formally 
inscribed to “Mrs. L.M.Bean”. That’s all; no date, not 
even “Souvenir of”. But I get a chuckle and a charge 
out of it, because I know who gave it to Mrs. Bean in 
the '80%. It was Mr. Bean, and he was no bridegroom 
or suitor at the time. The initial honeymoon was 
over, but no one ever heard this late Victorian couple 
address each other as anything but Mr. or Mrs. in 
some 60 years of marriage. Had a strong sense of 
dignity those Victorians, didn’t they? 


(RUSS cont. from page 25) 


THE STORY WAS so fantastic that Dr. Moore was 
happy that he had called Reporter Russ Thomas (this 
Rambler) to the scene of action for a syndicated 
story, for I was stringing at the time for a dozen or 
more newspapers at 25-cents-an-inch. I shall never 
forget the conversations in the doctor’s office, inside 
the hospital and on the front porch of the old brown 


stone hospital building. 
ቾ ቹ ቹ 


CHIEF NYAKI seemed so thankful for what we 
had done for him and so appreciative of our 
professional courtesies that he asked both the doctor 
and this Rambler what size coats our wives wore. He 
promised to see to it that Dr. Moore got a mink coat 
for his wife, and that Reporter Thomas was to get a 
mink stole for his wife. Now what could be more 


wonderful? 
* k ቹ 


BUT BELIEVE ME, the story has a quite different 
ending. Before the next morning we were notified by 
the State Police that this man was a faker, a bum, and 
worst of all, a dope addict. He had completely fooled 
all of us by his “pipe dreams”. He got his dope all 
right, and he had done it by a clever piece of acting. 
His last address before leaving for parts unknown was 
“The Pine Street Hotel”, better known as the Bucks 
County Prison. Needless to say, the good doctor’s 
face and this reporter’s face were red for weeks and 
the story never did hit the newspapers in detail. 
Needless to say our wives never did get the mink coat 
and stole—from Chief Nyaki. 


ቾ k ቹ 


COVERED BRIDGES 


OF THE COMMONWEALTH’S 67 counties, 46 of 
them have covered bridges with Lancaster and Colum- 
bia counties leading all the others. On the whole, the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country has within its area the 
largest number of existing bridges of any similar area 
in the world. . . . One of the shortest covered bridges 
in Pennsylvania—and the world, naturally—is also one 
of the youngest. It was built in 1959 at Bird-In-Hand, 
in the heart of Pennsylvania Amish country. It is 
inside a country general store and takes one from the 
front to the back of the store....Haupt’s Mill 
covered bridge in Springfield Township is one of the 
334 such spans that makes Pennsylvania the nation’s 
covered bridge capital... . This Rambler has a beauti- 
ful colored painting of Haupt’s Mill bridge drawn by 
Artist and Organist Flu Zili, of Cuttalossa Orchards 
Fruit Farm. 
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NORTHAMPTON CELEBRATES 250TH YEAR 


Northampton Township is celebrating the 250th 
anniversary of its founding in 1722 with four major 
events, according to Robert D. Crompton, general 
chairman of the observance. 

In addition, a number of “‘firsts” will highlight the 
birthday: publishing of the first history of the Lower 
Bucks County community, selection of the first “Miss 
Northampton,” and creation of the first official seal 
of the township. The new seal was unveiled at 
ceremonies late in August. 

The opening event, an outdoor ‘‘anniversary fete” 
was held on Sept. 16th and included exhibits of tools, 
implements and fashions of the past, an art show, 
selections by the Council Rock High School Band, an 
antique car show, a Revolutionary War muster, and 
an ox-roast staged by the Northampton Township 
Lions Club. 

On Friday, Oct. 20 a free concert “250 Years of 
Memorable American Music” will be held at the 
Council Rock High School Auditorium, featuring the 
Council Rock High School band and orchestra, 
choruses from a number of schools, dancers, and a 
soloist. 

An Anniversary Banquet and Historic Slide Show 
will be held on Friday, November 17 at Council Rock 
High School — honoring residents 65 or over who 
have lived in the township 50 or more years. A slide 
show of color views of historic houses and sites in the 
township will follow. 

On Thursday, Dec. 14 a Founders Night All-Faith 
Candlelight Church Service will be held at Addisville 
Reformed Church, Richboro, on the precise 250th 
anniversary date. 

The three-month-long celebration marks the 
founding of the township on Dec. 14, 1722 on 
petition of 21 men of English and Dutch descent to 
the Bucks County Court, then sitting at Bristol. The 
county was then part of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
under English rule. 

Only 40 families lived in the 26.5 mile square area 
in 1722. Today, more than 18,000 persons live in the 
township. 

While the origin of the name Northampton has 
never been officially verified, it is believed to stem 
from the city and county of Northampton and 
Northamptonshire, in the English midlands, 60 miles 
north of London. 

“This is the first observance of the founding in 
Northampton’s history,” said Crompton. “We urge 
participation, support and interest of all residents and 
former residents in paying tribute to traditions which 
are an important part of our American heritage.” 


NORTHAMPTON TOWNSHIP SEAL 


Northampton Township has its first official seal — 
featuring a white oak leaf and acorn and the 
Neshaminy Creek and grist mill. 

The circular dark blue and olive green seal was 
created by Donald B. Kravitz of Richboro, from an 
idea suggested by Mr. and Mrs. Donald B. Ebert, of 
Holland. The seal will be the official emblem of the 
250th anniversary celebration which opened Sept. 16 
and will continue through Dec. 14, and for the 
township thereafter, according to Robert D. 
Crompton, general chairman of the celebration. 

The white oak on the seal marked the 
southwestern corner of the township in the first 1722 
map, preserved in the Bucks County Courthouse at 
Doylestown. The Neshaminy Creek formed about 
half of the boundary then and today. At least six grist 
and saw mills operated along its banks. 

A number of anniversary souvenirs featuring the , 
new seal-are on sale at the township office, library, 
tax office and at selected shops in Richboro, Holland 
and Newtown. They will include china plates, tiles, 
mugs and license tags. Proceeds will be used to help 
defray costs of the celebration. 
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We'd like you 
to jot down 

this number 

( 348-2670 ) 
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We'd like you to use it if you're interested in a 
year-round Burner Service that assures you of 
uninterrupted heating comfort. 


We’re ready to give you complete emergency service, 
the 24-hour-a-day kind. 


And we offer a ten-month budget plan to 
level out the humps in winter heating oil bills. 


Investigate our Burner Service and Budget Plan; in fact, 
call us and find out anything at all about oil heat. 


BRINKERS FUELS 
West St., Doylestown 
ARCO | 348 - 2670 


Your comfort is complete with Atlantic-Richfield Heating oil 


TELEPHONE 672-6547 ` 


Fallsington’s most recent, and most historic, restoration... 
the Moon-Williamson House, a rare pioneer log building of 
1685, one of the oldest log houses in the state still standing on 


its original site. Photo courtesy Historic Fallsington 


New this year will be demonstrations by a 
gunsmith a tinsmith, a creator of miniature flower 
arrangements, and a maker of macrame.. .fringed 
lace made by tying threads into knots to form 
geometric designs. In all, thirteen crafts will be 
represented on this year’s program. 

A new idea, called Nanny’s Nursery, where small 
children may be left, was introduced last year and 
proved an instant success. Pony rides, puppet shows, 
games and other entertainments will be available, 
under expert supervision, permitting young parents to 
enjoy more adult activities. This year, the group will 
be limited to children between the ages of two and 
eight. 

New, also, will be a display of antique samplers, 
fascinating to the historian as well as to the 
embroiderer. And, for the little girl in every woman, 
there will be displays of antique dolls and doll houses, 
to capture her nostalgia and imagination. 

Still another “በ81” is an 18th century garden 
display, to be put on by a local nurseryman, designed 
to appeal to all garden lovers. Other features include 
the Museum Shop, “Grandmother’s Trunk”, a 
Country Store, and an all-day Bake-In, which will 
produce fresh home made bread throughout the day. 

Luncheon will be served on the terrace of the old 
Meeting House at three sittings. A snack bar will 
operate all day, outside the Stagecoach Tavern, while 
inside hot mulled cider will be the specialty of the 
house. In fact, “Something For Everybody” could 
well be the theme of this year’s Fallsington Day, 
when the public is invited to turn back the calendar 
and share the activities of early America in the 
atmosphere of an authentic 18th century village. 

Tickets of admission, which include all events and 
displays, are $3.00 for adults; $2.00 for students; and 
$1.00 for children. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


BLUE GUIDE TO ENGLAND, Stuart Rossiter, Ed. 
Ernest Benn Limited and Rand McNally & Co., 
London and Chicago. 1972. 703 pp., $6.95. 

Going to England? If you are, and are interested 
in serious sightseeing, the Blue Guide to England is 
just what you need. This is the eighth edition of one 
of the old standbys and describes and accurately 
locates everything in England that is worth seeing and 
probably a few things that aren’t. 

The guide is well organized by region, with 
detailed itineraries between the major towns and 
cities. The introduction to the section for each region 
shows a small map of the region and depicts the 
routes that are described. What they refer to as the 
Planning Maps might just as well be omitted since 
they are too small to be of any value. The description 
of the various attractions is so complete that a mere 
reading of the guide is an excellent course in English 
history. 

The Blue Guide to England does not list places 
to stay or eat, nor does it include London, Wales, or 
Scotland (they merit their own books). It is an 
outstanding guidebook for serious sightseeing and if 
your idea of a trip to England includes renting a car 
and driving through the English countryside, buy a 
copy of the Blue Guide and keep it with your road 
map. H.W.B. 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT THE 
OCEAN AND OCEANOGRAPHY, by Robert W. 
Taber and Harold W. Dubach. Dodd, Mead and Co. 
New York, 1972. 253 pp. $7.50. 

1001 Questions Answered About the Ocean and 
Oceanography covers all phases of the ocean; from 
marine biology to old sea myths and legends, from 
geology to the Continental margin. The concise and 
easy-to-read manner in which it is written makes it 
enjoyable reading for those who are novice 
oceanographers. However, its elementary style may be 
too easy for the more serious student. 

A special chapter is included on pollution, a topic 
of great interest and concern today. Thermal, 
chemical, radioactive pollution are all covered, 
concentrating on how these affect the organisms of 
the sea. 

This book is recommended to those who want 
enjoyable reading while learning new and interesting 
facts as well as for those who feel the ocean is 
becoming of greater importance as a future source of 
natural resources. K.E.M. 


“American 
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PORTRAIT of your home 


From your FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH 


IN WATERCOLOR by 6. coutts 


to order: TEL. 598-7332 


Prepare for the 
American Revolution 


Masacre in Boston! British Kill Bicentennial! 


Five American Citizens in Riot! 
The Perfect Gift 
For Every Student, 
Patriot, and Friend. 


THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
ILLUSTRATED 
(quality tabloid 
Newspaper) 


YOU ARE THERE — with authentic accounts 
and illustrations. Told in modern style for the 
housewife, student, teacher, and businessman. 


First Issue — $1.00 
Trial subscription, Issues 1 to 4 — $3.00 
Complete subscription, 12 issues — $8.00 


American Revolution Illustrated 
c/o Bucks County Panorama 
50 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
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PANORAMA — THE MAGAZINE OF BUCKS COUNTY 


te 


COLLECTOR'S ITEMS 


Back copies of Panorama are available for $.50 each, 
post paid. The number is limited. A wealth of interesting 
historical articles, old pictures of Bucks County, and 
other articles are contained in each issue. 


Feature articles in 1964 include: 


— Underground Railroad in Bucks County 
—-Famous Bucks County Murder Case 
— Bucks County's Seal 


Early Firefighting in Bucks County 


The Story of Bucks County's Prison 


— Along the Delaware - Part 1 

— Along the Delaware - Part 2 
Along the Delaware - Part 3 
Along the Delaware - Part 4 
Along the Delaware - Part 5 
The Liberty Bell in Bucks 


Bucks County Artist, Anton Albers, Jr. 


Send orders to: 
Bucks County Panorama 
50 E. Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


(CALENDAR cont. from page 3) 


21 


21 


24 


28 


28 


1- 31 


1 - 81 


1- 81 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — 4th Annual 
Antiques Auction and Art Exhibit and Sale — 
Route 532 and 32, 10 am. to 4 p.m., 
sponsored by the Washington Crossing 
Foundation. 


DOYLESTOWN — “THE MERCER MILE” — a 
walking tour (with shuttle transportation) 
encompassing the three landmarks in 
Doylestown, built by Dr. Henry Chapman 
Mercer, Mercer Museum, Fonthill and the 
Moravian Pottery and Tile Works. It will be a 
day in recognition of his creative genius in the 
fields of archaeology, architecture, ceramics 
and Early American technology. (Time not 
available. ) 


MORRISVILLE — William Penn’s Birthday — 
Special events are planned at Pennsbury Manor. 
(328th Anniversary) 


HOLICONG — New Hope Pro Musica Society 
presents a concert at the Central Bucks High 
School East, for tickets and information write 
Pro Musica Society of Bucks County, Box 204, 
New Hope, Pa. 18938. 


NEWTOWN — Bucks County Community 
College Cultural Affairs Committee presents 
Saturday night Film Series — “Devils Eye,” 7 
p.m. and 9:30 p.m. in the Auditorium of the 
Library. BCCC and Subscription Ticket Holders 
have priority in seating. No charge. 


NEW HOPE — New Hope-Ivyland Railroad, sce- 
nic trips through Bucks County on vintage train, 
14 mile round trip. Admission. We suggest you 
phone 862-5206 for a schedule of operations. 
Weekends only. 


DOYLESTOWN -- National Shrine of Our Lady 
of Czestochowa, Ferry Road. Guided tours — 
Sunday 2 p.m., other times upon request by 
reservation. Phone 345-0600. Shrine Gift Shop 
open 7 days a week 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 
Parking. Brochure available. 


CHURCHVILLE — The Outdoor Education Cen- 
ter, Churchville County Park. Open daily 9 to 5 
p.m. Sunday 2 to 5 p.m. Special Family Programs 
Sunday 2 p.m. 


PIPERSVILLE — Stover-Myers Mill, Dark Hollow 
Road, 1 mile north of Pipersville, 1 to 5 p.m. 
Weekends. Donation. 


ERWINNA — John Stover House in Tinicum 
Township — open weekends and holidays only 1 
to 5 p.m. Donation. 


ERWINNA -- Stover Mill, River Road (Rt. 32), 
open weekends only 2 to 5 p.m. FREE. Exhibits. 


(continued on page 38) 
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"THE MOST FAMOUS BASKET Sime 
IN THE WORLD 


“The Most Famous Basket 
in the World” 


A beautifully decorated basket, The Most Famous Basket in 
the World, is the proud identification of the Welcome Wagon 
hostess. Wherever she goes, it is the symbol and.physical 
evidence of the service she renders. It is her entree into 
every home in which she calls, and her most effective tool 
when she makes a sales presentation. Truly, it is “The Most 
Famous Basket in the World”! 


FOR INFORMATION CALL OS5-9384 
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DOYLESTOWN 
: 1- 81 
1- 31 
iso” 
614 Easton Rd., Doylestown 
TEL. 348 - 8911 Le (91 
INSURANCE? 
DICK BACH! 
1 - 81 
Bean, Mason 8 Eyer, Inc. 1- 31 
Doylestown Lansdale 
348-8141 855-6841 
Charles D. Reed ሻን 
Funeral Home | 
182 W. Court Street 
Doylestown 
1- 31 
348-4543 
1- 31 
GEORGE H. WETHERILL 
GUILD OPTICIANS 
Authorized Maico 
Hearing Aid Dealer 
1- 31 
10 W. Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
1- 31 
345-1444 
Che Womans 
Exchange 
of U በራ 1 - 31 
Vrugue oe 
Gourmet goodies 1- 31 


“HELPING PEOPLE HELP THEMSELVES” 


49 W. AFTON AVE. e 493 9939 


(CALENDAR cont. from page 36) 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Narration and 
Famous Painting, “Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware”, Daily 9:30 am. to 5 p.m., at % hour 
intervals. Memorial Building. Regular daily film 
schedule and Saturday mornings. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — Thompson-Neely 
House, furnished with pre-Revolutionary pieces, 
Route 32, Washington Crossing State Park. Open 
daily 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 50¢ includes 
a visit to the Old Ferry Inn. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — Old Ferry Inn, 
Route 532 at the bridge. Restored Revolutionary 
furniture, gift and snack shop where Washington 
Punch is sold. Open daily 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission 50¢ includes a visit to the Thompson- 
Neely House. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — Taylor House, 
built in 1812 by Mahlon K. Taylor, now serves as 
headquarters for the Washington Crossing Park 
Commission. Open to the public weekdays 8:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

MORRISVILLE — Pennsbury Manor, the re- 
created Country Estate of William Penn. Original 
Manor House built in 1683. Open daily 8:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., Sunday — Noon to 5 p.m. Admission 
50¢. 

FALLSINGTON -- Burges-Lippincott House, 
Stage Coach Tavern, Williamson House — 18th 
Century Architecture. Open to the public Wed- 
nesday thru Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. Admission. 
Children under 12 free if accompanied by an 
adult. 

BRISTOL — The Margaret R. Grundy Memorial 
Museum, 610 Radcliffe Street. Victorian Decor. 
Hours: Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 1 to 3 
p.m. Other times by appointment. 

NEW HOPE — Parry Mansion, South Main & 
Ferry Streets, 18th Century Architecture. Open 
Wed. to Saturday 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday 1 
to 4 p.m. Admission $1.00. Property of the New 
Hope Historical Society. 

PINEVILLE — Wilmar Lapidary Art Museum. 
The Country’s largest private collection of hand- 
carved semi-precious stones. Open to the public 
Tuesday thru Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sunday 
1 to 5 p.m. Admission 50¢. 

DOYLESTOWN — Mercer Museum, Pine and 
Ashland Streets. Hours: Sunday 1 to 5 p.m., 
Tuesday thru Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Closed 
Monday. Admission — Adults $1.00, Children 
under 12 — 50¢. Special rates for families and 
groups. Groups by appointment. 

DOYLESTOWN — Moravian Pottery and Tile 
Works, Swamp Road (Rt. 313) north of Court 
Street, Sunday Noon to 5 p.m., Wed. thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission $1.00 for 
adults, Children 25¢. Group rates. 

NEW HOPE —Mule-drawn Barge Rides, After 
Labor Day, Wednesday, Sat. and Sunday 1, 3, 
4:30 and 6 p.m. “See Canal Life as it was 125 
years ago.” 


713 Easton Rd. 


Phillips 
Mill 


NEW HOPE 


Daily 1 to 5 PM 


SEPTEMBER 23rd 


thru OCTOBER 29th 


OCTOBER 


THE LIBRARY BOOK SHOP 
Centre Avenue and Court St 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 


Telephone: 215 - 968 -2131 
“For all your book needs” 


MODERN 


CONCRETE 
SEPTIC TANK CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 
“Complete 
p 
Sewage Systems Installed?” _ 


BETTER 
Tanks 
Service 
Quality 


Ottsville, Pa. 18942 Phone 847-5112 


GRAF - RYMDEIKA 
AUTO BODY 


ሥብ. 


WE REPAIR 
WRECKED CARS 
24 hour towing service 


Cross Keys 
348-3748 249-3692 
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The Lawn Doctor 


can write 


If you’d dare take a neighbor’s medicine to cure 
your own illness, you might get better. Then 
again, you might stay as sick as you are, or 
even get worse. Lawns get sick, just 
as people do. And it could be just 
as big a mistake to use a blanket 
treatment for your own lawn’s 
special set of problems. 
When you’re sick you’re 
always safe in call- 
ing The Doctor. 


INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER! 


The Lawn Doctor’s 
OUT-PATIENT SERVICES 


* Seed © Power Aerate 


lawns) 


prescriptions. 


It costs no more to use The Lawn Doctor for all these phases of... 
YEAR ROUND LAWN CARE 


Fylking Kentucky Bluegrass e Pennstar ቆ Baron e Merion ፪ LSR and 5ዞ ከሃ Dupont Caddy by Cleary ቀ Thiram by 
Blue (selective programs for new, established or shady ፪ 0. E. Linck 


When it’s your lawn that’s under the weather, 
you should call The Lawn Doctor. He’s the man 
with the skill to diagnose the ills of your lawn. 
The man with the equipment to treat your 
lawn with exactly the right doses of 
chemicals, nutrients and seed. The 
Lawn Doctor from  Auto-Lawn. 
Comparing us to anyone else 
is like comparing a pre- 
scription to a patent 
medicine. 


SEEDING: ፪ 1991 by Dupont © Broad spectrum disease control — 


INSECTICIDES: 


e Fertilize 45-00 ~ Power Roll 
 Fertilize 11-22-22 * Aquacari 


Complete only 


95 


(For up to 4,000 
sq. ft. area. Each 
additional 1,000 
sq. ft. $5) 


FERTILIZATION: ፪ Lawn insect control (army worms, chinch bugs, sod web 


Ortho 11-22-22 e Dupont 45-0-0 è Dupont 38 UF organic 
© Up to 7% Ibs. of nitrogen per 1,000 sq. ft. depending 
on program. 

HERBICIDES: 
Contact weed control for vining and broadleaf weeds 
(2-4D, 2-4-5TP.) Pre-emergent weed control (for shrubs 
& flowerbeds) © Treflan by Elanco ቀ Dacthal by Diamond- 
Shamrock Pre-emergent crabgrass control ቀ Tupersan 
by Dupont ® Balan by Elanco ® Bandane by Velsicol 
© Post-emergent crabgrass control (also other annual 
grasses) ® AMA, DMA, DSMA by Cleary 


FUNGICIDES: 
Preventative disease control (systemic action) Tersan 


For ecological reasons: Materials, dealers and applicators are registered and licensed as state law requires. 


worm, bill bug) ® Dursban by Dow Chemical, Diazinon by 
Geigy * Ornamental tree and shrub insect control (sys- 
temic action) birch leaf minor, bag worm, tentcatapillar, 
gypsy moth, aphids, borers, mites © Grub proofing (full 
year protection) for Japanese beetle, May and June Beetle 
and oriental garden beetle larva. Aquacari — Exclusive 
Auto-Lawn product , . . increases capillary action. 


SERVICES: 

Power aeration (to depth of 2”) © Power Rolling (reduces 
root kill due to frost thaw) © Power Thatching (removes 
build-up of dead rcot systems and leaves) © Periodic lawn 
check-ups (inspections to follow lawn development and 
progress) 


CENTRAL BUCKS 


Auto-Lawn == 


If your lawn is Sick! Sick! Sick! 
.»» call The Lawn Doctor Quick! Quick! Quick! 


Call anytime, 
day or night, 
7 days a week, 
No obligation. 


348-2044 


© Auto Lawn of America, Inc. 1972 


NO SALES TAX 


1973 MONTE CARLO 


Buildind a better way to see the USA. 


RAY MILLS CHEVROLET INC.. 


Route ፅገ]. Doylestown 348-3586 


